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OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 


Miserable  and  fright- 
ened, I  wailed  for 
my  father's  answer. 


OUTSIDE,  a  silent  flutter  of  snowflakes,  promising 
sure  enough  drifts  before  morning.  Inside,  a 
deep  quiet,  the  kind  of  quiet  that  is  hard  to  fill 
with  occupation.  Languidly,  I  twirled  the  radio 
dials,  and  picked  up  the  Blue  Danube  waltz.  I  sat  down, 
pleased  and  satisfied,  for  Strauss  is  a  warper  and  weaver 
of  dreams.  Even  the  snow  seemed  to  swirl  and  twirl 
rhythmically  on  its  way  to  tiny  drifts.  Studio  chimes 
signified  the  hour;  station  announcement,  and  then  on 
with  the  program.  This  time,  a  voice  in  pseudo- 
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She  went  through  life  under  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  stain.    And  when  happiness 
was  within  her  grasp,  she  made  a 
brave  decision 


English  dialect,  "Life  Is  Such  a  Funny  Propo- 
sition After  AIL" 

Could  any  stage  setting  be  more  realistic? 
Suddenly,  I  was  in  the  theater  of  my  own 
life.  From  the  orchestra  came  the  dreamy 
strains  of  Strauss.  Up  goes  the  curtain,  and 
before  me,  the  squalid  room  of  the  more  than 
squalid  tenement  block  of  my  earliest  recol- 
lections. Once  more  I  became  the  little  girl 
that  nobody  wanted;  born  out  of  wedlock, 
going  on  through  the  years  in  the  shadow  of  a 
stigma  I  could  not  escape. 

My  father  forsook  the  responsibility  of 
parenthood.  He  didn't  even  give  me  the 
right  to  an  .honorable  name.  For  six  years  J 
accepted  the  railings  of  my  mother  against  the 
unwanted  me.  By  day  she  eked  out  an  exist- 
ence in  the  cotton  mills,  leaving  me  in  a  day 
nursery.  By  night  she  went  the  pace  that  is 
known  to  kill,  leaving  me  with  Mrs.  McGann, 
a  passe  lady  of  lurid,  bygone  years.  The 
eager  glimpses  into  that  life  she  had  once  l,ed. 
as  my  mother  related  the  evening's  philander- 
ings,  amply  repaid  Mrs.  McGann  for  taking 
care  of  me. 

I  was  about  six,  when  little  by  little  through 
pieced  bits  of  conversation,  it  became  evident 
to  me  that  I  really  had  a  father,  that  some- 
where there  was  a  man  responsible  for  my 
existence,  and  his  name  was  Joe  Waldron. 
And  then  one  day  I  was  sure  of  it. 

"Bill  Kirby's  such  a  nice  fella,"  my  mother 
was  saying  to  Mrs.  McGann.  "You  just  bet 
if  I  knew  where  Joe  Waldron  was,  he'd  get  his 
brat  for  keeps.  I  stand  a  swell  chance  with  a 
guy  like  Bill,  don't  I,  with  a  kid  like  that 
hanging  onto  me?   'Tain't  fair,  I  tell  you." 

"Well,"  put  in  Mrs.  McGann,  "maybe  if 
he's  so  nice  he  wouldn't  object  to  one  little 
kid.  Vivian  ain't  a  mite  of  trouble,  not  a 
mite." 

"But  I  ain't  going  to  ask  him.  Why  should 
I?  It  ain't  his  kid.  It's  Joe  Waldron's  kid. 
He's  the  one  to  have  her,  not  Bill." 

As  little  as  I  was  I  knew  that  for  some  un- 
known reason  nobody  wanted  me,  and  I 
puzzled  my  baby  brain  about  this  vague  some- 
body somewhere,  who  might  want  me;  who 
might  even  love  me.  But  life  at  that  age  is  destined  to 
remain  a  profound  mystery. 

Then  came  the  night  my  mother  rushed  me  from  the  day 
nursery  so  fast  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  her.  We 
stopped  at  Mrs.  McGann's.  Scarcely  were  we  inside  the 
door  when  my  mother  cried,  "I  know  where  Joe  Waldron 
is.  He's  in  Bainbridge,  only  fifteen  miles  away.  And  wait 
until  you  hear  the  rest  of  it.  Mis'  McGann,  he  was  mar- 
ried all  the  time,  'cause  he's  got  two  kids  older'n  Vivian." 
"No,"  said  Mrs.  McGann,  amazed.  "Tell  me  the  rest." 


V 

\ 


In  Hiding 


and  threw  myself  into  the  first  train  that  came  in. 

That  Was  how  I  met  the  greatest  temptation  that  ever 
came  to  me,  the  temptation  to  let  the  man  I  loved  love  me 
against  the  scruples  of  honesty  and  decency.  For,  even 
as  he  had  pleaded  his  cause,  and  in  spite  of  my  wavering, 
Margaret's  face  had  appeared  before  me — her  tender  blue 
eyes,  her  loving  expression.  And  I  knew  that  even  if  it 
broke  my  heart,  in  my  loyalty  to  her  I  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  Bert.  He  said  that  I  would  not  be 
the  cause  of  the  divorce.  But  I  knew  better.  If  he  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  me,  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  him.  And  I  would  not  be  the  cause  of  killing  Margaret, 
for  kill  her  it  would. 


AGAIN  it  proved  easy  to  hide  in  a  great  city.  I  took  a 
room  in  a  poor  section  of  Brooklyn  this  time,  and  no 
one  came  near  me.    I  did  not  go  back  to  the  restaurant, 


found  another  job  as  waitress  in  a  cheaper  restaurant. 
Again  I  spent  lonely  nights  dreaming  of  Bert^pf  Margaret, 
of  the  lovely  home  I  had  abandoned/  Again  I  woke  and 
found  relief  only  in  tears,  morning  after  morning.  A  year 
of  loneliness  and  misery  went  by  in  this  way. 

Then  one  day  I  yielded  to  the  fierce  desire  to  find  out 


"I'm    not  ashamed 
of      anything!"  I 
cried. 


/ 


for  I  knew  that  Bert  would  go  there  and  inquire  about 
me.  This  meant  the  sacrifice  of  a  half  week's  salary,  but 
I  did  not  care.  Anything  was  better  than  to  be  untrue  to 
the  best  in  me,  my  loyalty  to  Margaret. 

Again  I  took  up  the  monotonous  burden  of  my  life.  I 


how  things  were  going  in  Janesville.  Passing  tnr  a  news- 
paper stand  that  carried  out-of-town  papers,  I  purchased 
a  copy  of  the  Janesville  Gazette  and  hurried  Borne  to 
feast  my  eyes  on  it. 

A  small  paragraph  at  the  bottom  (Continued  on  pageyS) 
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"It's   a  Frame-Up!" 


"The  rest?  You'd  be  surprised.  I'm  going  to  take 
Vivian  right  where  she  belongs,  with  her  pa,  and  then 
I'm  going  to  marry  Bill  Kirby.  I — I  ain't  got  much  time 
left." 

Mrs.  McGann  creaked  in  a  squeaky  rocker  before  she 
answered.' 

.  "Don't  you  think  it's  kinda  tough  on  his  wife,  Lottie? 
Maybe  she  don't  know  about  Vivian,  and  maybe  she 
ain't  done  nothin'  to  deserve  knowin'  about  her  either. 
I'd  think  about  that, 

Lottie,  if  I  was  you."  

BUT  whether  my 
mother  thought 
of  it,  or  not,  on  Sat- 
urday I  was  dressed 
in  my  pitiful  best, 
and  taken  to  Bain- 
bridge  in  quest  of  a 
legal  place  to  shift 
the  unwanted  me. 
"  At  the  touch  of  the 
doorbell,  lights 
flashed  on,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by 
a  big  man. 

"Lottie,"  he 
gasped. 

"Yes,  it's  me,  all 
right,"  said  my 
mother.  She  pushed 
her  way  in,  dragging 
me  after  her. 

"Lottie,  you  can't 
go  in  there.  I'll  talk 
to  you  out  here." 

But  we  were  al- 
ready in  and  a  lady 
was  asking,  "What 
is  the  trouble,  Joe?" 

"I'll  answer  that," 
said  my  mother. 
"I've  brought  Joe's 
kid  to  him." 
"Joe's  kid?" 
"Yes,  Mrs.  Wal- 
dron.  You  just  have 
to  look  at  Vivian  to 
know  that  she  be- 
longs to  Joe.  He 
deceived  me  and  he 
deceived  you.  I've 
had  her  for  six  years. 
Now  it's  his  turn, 
and  if  he  don't  take 
her  without  a  holler, 
I'll  have  the  law  on 
him,  'cause  Vivian's 
his." 

"It's  a  damned  lie, 
a  frame-up,  Ann.  I 
swear  it." 

The  lady  didn't 
say  a  word,  just 
looked  at  me  closely. 
My  mother  went  on. 
"You  heard  him  call  me  Lottie,  and  you  heard  how 
scared  he  was  when  he  saw  me.  He's  given  your  kids  a 
name  and  a  home,  hasn't  he?  Well,  he's  going  to  do  the 
same  for  this  one.  Here's  where  she  belongs,  and  here's 
where  she's  goin'  to  stay." 

My  mother's  hand  was  on  the  door  knob  all  the  time. 
She  flung  the  door  open  and  slammed  it  after  herself. 


The  big  man  started  to  follow,  but  the  lady  caught  him 
by  the  sleeve.  "No,  Joe,  don't  go.  She's  told  the  truth. 
The  child  is  the  dead  spitting  image  of  you.  I  can  see 
that.  I  ought  to  be  surprised,  but  somehow  I  hunched 
things  weren't  right  when  you  went  away  that  time  to 
work."  She  turned  and  looked  at  me  intently.  "Well, 
she'll  have  to  stay  here  tonight,  but  tomorrow  you  take 
her  to  the  orphanage.  I've  got  my  own  two  to  take 
care  of." 


i 


/  twirled  the  radio  dials,  and 
suddenly  I  was  in  the  theatre 
of  my  own  life. 


I  was  huddled,  miserable  and  frightened  in  a  shadowy 
corner  where  I  had  crept,  waiting  for  my  father's  answer. 
But  he  went  out  of  the  room  without  a  word,  banging 
the  door  after  him. 

Wonderingly  I  gazed  at  the  woman  he  called  Ann. 
And  she  didn't  want  me  either.  My  dream  of  somebody 
somewhere  loving  me,  and  wanting  me,  was.  a  living, 
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Out   of  Wedlock 


present  moment  of  a  cruel  awakening  to  disappointment. 

I  think  that  her  mother  heart  was  touched.  She  shot  a 
quick  glance  at  the  door  my  father  had  just  slammed, 
and  then  stooped  over  me.  "Poor,  little  girl,  it  isn't  any 
of  it  your  fault,  is  it?  Nobody  wants  you;  not  even  your 
own  mother." 

"Will  they  want  me  at  the  orphanage?" 

"I  guess  they  don't  hanker  for  anyone  there,  but  they'll 
be  kind  to  you;  kinder  than  your  own  mother,  anyway." 

And  my  childish  heart  knew  a  sense  of  comfort  in  the 
anticipation  that  there  was  yet  a  place  for  me  in  this 
world,  a  place  where  people  would  be  kind  and,  perhaps, 
love  me.    I  fell  asleep,  happy. 

The  next  day  we  were  at  the  orphanage.  From  the 
chair  where  I  was  told  to  sit,  I  could  see  the  children  play- 
ing, whizzing  down  a  bamboo  slide,  and  swinging.  I  was 
just  wondering  which  I  had  rather  do,  swing  or  slide, 
when  my  father  grasped  me  suddenly  by  the  hand,  and 
we  were  in  the  street  once  more. 

""Don't — don't  they  want  me  either T" 

"Want  you?    No,  they  don't  want  you  unless  you  are 
lined  in  gold  dollars." 

At  the  house  Ann  asked  the  same  question.  "Sure, 
they'd  take  her  fast  enough,  but  I'm  her  legal,  loving 
father,  and  I've  got  to  pay  for  her  keep.  Where  would  I 
ever  get  money  to  hand  over  to  an  orphanage?  No,  it's 
cheaper  to  move  over  and  make  room  for  her  here."  He 
shook  his  head  mournfully.  "I'm  up  against  it.  That's 
what  I  am,  up  against  it."  . 

And  so  I  stayed.  In  the  course  of  legal  proceedings 
my  name  was  changed  to  Vivian  Waldron,  and  the  second 
phase  of  my  life  started  with  my  new  mother  and  new- 
found father,  unwanted,  unloved.  Often  my  father  would 
look  at  me  sullenly  and  rave.  "What  a  price  for  a  bit  of  f 
folly.  And  they  say  a  woman  pays.  Any  time  a  woman 
pays  for  anything." 

Then  my  eyes  would  revert  to  my  mother,  expectantly, 
for  her  usual  comeback.  "Why  don't  you  say  the  right 
woman  never  pays?  What  do  you  think  I'm  doing  if 
I'm  not  paying  plenty  for  your  folly.  I  ask  you  that." 
And  so  on  and  on  and  on. 

THUS  things  went  until  my  senior  year  in  high  school, 
an  education  I  had  pleaded  for,  paying  for  it  in 
part,  working  in  the  mill  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
little  knowing  the  heartaches  this  education  would  cost 
me.  But  my  life,  if  confined  to  the  mill,  would  have  nar- 
rowed down  like  the  triangle  of  a  warping  frame,  and 
there  I  would  be,  down  to  Eternity,  tying  ends  ever 
and  forever  of  those  stupid  spools  that  break  and 
break. 

It  was  in  my  senior  year  that  a  Thornton  family  moved 
into  our  street  from  the  West,  just  a  mother  and  son  of 
idle  means.  And  out  of  a  whole  town  of  eligibles,  Leon 
Thornton  took  a  fancy  to  me.  He  introduced  himself. 
"It's  a  crime  for  me  to  be  lonesome  when  there  is  a  girl 
like  you  in  my  very  street." 

Lonesome!  I  wondered  what  he  would  think  if  he 
knew  of  my  years  of  loneliness,  as  I  moved  under  the 
reproving  eyes  of  relentless  Bainbridge,  my  very  name 
bought  and  paid  for.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to 
tell  him  he  would  continue  to  be  lonely  if  seen  too  much 
with  me.  Fond  mothers  with  eligible  daughters  would 
see  to  that.  But  I  didn't.  And  before  my  graduation, 
when  I  was  to  be  valedictorian  of  my  class,  I  found  my- 
self deep  in  a  romance  that  was  making  life  very  much 
worth  the  while.  It  was  the  first  love  of  any  kind  that 
had  ever  come  my  way,  and  I  carried  dreams  down  to 
years  when  I  might  be  his  wife. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a  dream  when  Mrs. 
Thornton  called.  Haughtier,  she  was,  than  Leon  had 
ever  depicted  her. 

"Don't  go,  Vivian.  What  I  have  to  say  concerns  you. 
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May  I  presume,  Mrs.  Waldron?"     She  asked  coolly. 
My  mother  sank  into  her  chair  with  a  brief  nod  of 

consent. 

"I've  come  about  my  son,  and  I  may  as  well  come  to 
the  point.  It  isn't  that  Vivian  isn't  a  lovely  girl.  I  am 
sure  she  is,  but  an  unfortunate  infatuation  has  sprung 
up  between  my  son  and  Vivian.  The  fact  is,  we  have  a 
lineage  of  which  we  are  very,  very  proud,  and  the  facts 
surrounding  Vivian's  birth  are  very,  very  sad.  I  am 
sure  you  see  my  position." 

Her  eyes  flashed  from  my  mother  to  me,  seeking  a 
reply.  None  came.  She  went  on.  "I  can  readily  see  that 
this  interview  is  going  to  be  very  difficult.  I  came  to 
beseech  Vivian  not  to  see  my  son  any  more,  but  I  shall 
be  franker  than  that.  I  am  sure  she  would  not  urge 
herself  into  a  family  where  she  is  not  wanted." 

My  mother  looked  at  me  searchingly  -  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Thornton.  "I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, there  is  nothing  more  than  a  friendship  between 
Vivian  and  your  son." 

"Oh,  but  you  are  quite  wrong.  Leon  told  me  himself 
that  some  day  he  intended  to  marry  Vivian." 

I  gasped  with  an  amazement  that  drew  the  attention 
of  my  mother.  Leon  intending  to  marry  me!  Leon, 
loving  me,  and  really  and  truly  wanting  me!  I  couldn't 
believe  my  ears  at  my  mother's  next  remark.  "Permit 
me  to  say,  Mrs.  Thornton,  I  shall  in  no  way  interfere." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton  rising,  "I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  stop  this  thing,"  and  she  swept 
majestically  from  the  room. 

That  night  by  the  light  of  the  silvery  moon  and  a 
heaven  full  of  stars,  I  faced  facts.  Once  I  slipped  into  a 
dream.  There  was  love,  all  mine.  Tears  of  joy  sprang 
into  my  eyes.  One  splashed  on  my  hand  and  dispelled 
the  vision.  Then  came  cruel  facts  of  a  day  when  Leon 
might  remember  the  scarlet  flame  on  his  precious  family 
shield.  The  grey  streak  of  dawn  widened  over  the 
distant  hilltops,  and  still  I  couldn't  think  what  to  say 
to  Leon. 

The  next  day  we  met  in  the  little  patch  of  woods, 
hallowed  as  our  trysting  place.  He  grinned  sheepishly. 
"Mother  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  about  that  girl  I'm 
going  to  marry,  didn't  she?" 

"I  don't  think  you  really  ought  to  marry  that  girl, 
Leon." 

He  wheeled  about.  "Vivian,  look  at  me.  Do  I  look 
like  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  would — oh,  what's  the  use  of 
going  into  details.  Vivian,  it's  you  I  want,  only  I  did 
want  the  thrill  of  telling  you  myself.  Why,  honey,  I 
don't  care  if  you  grew  on  a  huckleberry  bush.  It's  you 
I  want." 

"But,  Leon,  the  future.  It'll  be  hard  with  your  mother 
not  wanting  me." 

"Oh,  I've  got  that  all  planned  out.  On  your  graduation 
day  we'll  elope.  Your  graduation  dress  will  be  your 
wedding  dress." 

"On  my  graduation  day  I'll  give  you  my  answer." 

And  he  had  to  be  content  with  that.  "All  right.  I'll 
be  sitting  front  row  center  in  the  balcony,  rooting  in  my 
heart  for  you.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  nod  to  me.  If  it  is 
no — well,  remember  you  will  have  sent  one  soul  to  Hell, 
for  that  is  just  where  I  will  go." 

GRADUATION  DAY!  Out  front  the  orchestra  was 
playing  the  overture.  In  a  few  moments  that 
curtain  would  go  up.  To  that  packed  house,  it  would 
go  up  in  the  perpetration  of  graduation  exercises,  but  to 
me,  that  curtain  separated  me  from  the  one  great  decision 
of  my  life. 

Slowly,  slowly  it  began  to  rise.  My  eyes  sought  the 
balcony,  front  row  center,  and  there  he  was.  Our  eyes 
met  in  a  brief  challenge,  and  then  my  eyes  swept  the 
audience.   I  saw  Mrs.  Thornton,  prim  and  haughtier  than 


"Help   Us   to  Forget" 


ever.  The  orchestra  worked  to  a  grand  finale.  Again 
my  eyes  sought  the  balcony.  Leon's  eyes  were  bearing 
upon  me,  and  the  program  flew  toward  the  valedictory. 

Then  1  stood  before  the  Bainbridge  audience.  Mrs. 
Thornton  stiffened  another  degree-, 
her  lips  a  thin,  grim  line.  My  eyes 
wavered  to  the  balcony  where  sat  Leon 
eager  for  my  signal.  In  an  instant  the 
tenseness  of  the  situation  seemed  to 
strip  from  me  the  shroud  of  inde- 
cision. In  that  instant  I  matured 
into  a  wisdom  beyond  my  years. 


ence.  About  halfway  through  my  address  Leon  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  hurried  to  the  exit,  where  he  turned  am 
faced  me  squarely,  eager,  expectant  that  1  might  noc: 
but  as  my  eyes  followed  him.  1  fiung  to  him  my  farewell 


stopped  abruptly, 
looked  up. 


ant! 


Slowly,  deliberately,  1  began  my  address,  my  eyes 
pinned  upon  Leon;  every  word  of  it,  a  farewell  for  him 
alone— a  farewell  to  all  that  I  had  dreamed  of.  1  seemed 
to  be  standing  alone  on  that  stage;  shouting  my  farewell 
to  Leon  Thornton  over  the  heads  of  the  Bainbridge  audi- 


lt  was  over.  1  slipped  tftrough  a  side  entrance  and 
across  a  memory-laden  patch  of  woods.  1  kissed  the 
heart  Leon  had  cut  into  a  tree  with  his  pen  knife.  "Leor. . " 
1  whispered,  "it  is  goodbye.  1  will  go  away,  dear.  That 
will  help  you  to  forget — help  us  both  to  forget." 


Out   of  Wedlock 


Through  blinding  tears  in  my  room  I  counted  my 
pitifully  small  savings,  twenty-one  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 
It  would  carry  me  to  the  city  of  my  birth,  but  fifteen  miles 
away.  There  I  would  take  the  very  first  job  that  would 
come  my  way,  be  it  ever  so  humble.  There  I  would  be 
lonely  once  more,  but  a  loneliness  in  happy,  cherished 
memories;  not  the  loneliness  in  a  stigma  of  shame. 

It  seemed  cowardly  as  I  pinned  a  scribbled  note  to  my 
mother's  apron  and  tiptoed  into  the  street,  closing  my 
past  behind  me.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  truly  eloping  as 
I  sat  in  the  train  and  watched  Bainbridge  fade  from 
view. 

Six  months  passed;  an  uneventful  six  months  that  had 
much  to  do  with  filing  cabinets  and  the  mailing  desk  in 
the  busy  office  of  the  Superior  Wholesale  Company. 
Often  I  thought  of  Leon,  wondering  if  it  was  as  hard  for 
him  to  forget  as  it  was  for  me;  wondering,  too,  if  he  had 
found  himself,  or  if  he  had  sought  the  easiest  way  to  the 
land  of  forgetfulness. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  bitter  moments  of  retrospection, 
when  I  was  firmly  believing  that  life  was  surely  a  fore- 
ordained fulfillment.  Above  the  din  of  clattering  type- 
writers and  adding  machines  in  the  last  hour's  rush,  I 
heard  the  buzzer — five  buzzes — mine.  Every  eye  fol- 
lowed me  as  I  passed  down  the  aisle,  wondering  if  I  were 
going  to  be  fired,  for  that  buzzer  was  calling  me  to  the 
presence  of  Jerome  Spencer,  the  president  and  awe- 
inspiring  factor  of  the  company.  He  could  raise  towering 
mountains  out  of  tiny  molehill  mistakes  and  fire  in  con- 
sequence. Scared  to  death,  I  stood  before  him,  waiting 
for  the  worst.  He  had  a  card  in  his  hand.  I  knew  about 
that  card.   It  held  the  rating  of  an  employer. 

"Miss  Waldron,"  he  began,  "I  notice  that  you  have  a 
very  excellent  rating,  and  I  also  notice  that  we  pay  you 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.  If  you  knew  stenography  we  could 
pay  you  more.   That  is  just  a  thought,  of  course." 

Just  a  thought!  But  enough  of  a  thought  that  I  stam- 
mered my  thanks,  as  a  wave  of  his  pudgy  hand  closed  the 
short  interview,  and  that  night  found  me  enrolling  in  an 
evening  stenographic  course. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me,  when  a  few  months 
later  I  laid  my  diploma  on  the  desk  before  Jerome  Spencer 
and  took  the  breathtaking  leap  to  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

Up  to  this  time  Richard  Spencer  had  just  been  the 
boss's  son.  Someone,  whose  pile  of  letters  reached  the 
mailing  desk  nightly.  Someone,  who  had  called  many  a 
time  for  a  letter  from  the  filing  cabinet  with  a  "thank  you" 
that  made  me  wish  there  were  something  more  I  could  do 
for  him. 

But  now,  as  I  sat  many  a  time  beside  his  desk  taking 
dictation,  he  was  more  than  just  the  boss's  son.  He  was  a 
somebody  I  loved  to  link  with  splendid  thoughts.  I 
admired  Richard  Spencer;  loved  the  cool,  yet  deliberate 
way  in  which  he  smoothed  out  business  snags;  the  defer- 
ence and  adroitness  with  which  he  handled  his  father's 
impetuous  rages.  And  sometimes  I  found  myself  daring 
to  spin  a  little  dream  of  fancy  around  his  unsuspecting 
head.  But  then,  he'd  never  know,  and  those  dreams 
filled  that  void  in  my  heart  that  seemed  never  to  be  filled. 

THEN  came  the  day  that  I  stood  again  before  the 
impressive  Jerome  Spencer,  listening  to  the  wonderful 
news  that  I  would  be  his  private  secretary  at  the  amazing 
salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  week. 

More  than  ever  in  my  new  capacity  were  Richard 
Spencer  and  I  thrown  together.  Sometimes  he  dropped 
in  for  a  borrowed  dictation.  More  and  more  often  he 
lingered  as  we  discussed  some  current  feature  of  the  day; 
once,  even  the  threadbare  prohibition  question.  I 
admired  his  breadth  of  mind.  These  little  talks  were 
glimpses  of  the  man  within  the  stalwart  frame  of  Richard 
Spencer. 

And  then  one  day,  so  suddenly  that  it  almost  took  my 
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breath  away,  he  switched  abruptly  from  a  spirited  mono 
log   on   the   topsy-turviness  of   a  thirteen-month  cal- 
endar. 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Waldron,  how  about  the  theater 
tonight,  and  a  little  dinner  afterward." 
"Well,  just  this  once." 

But  it  wasn't  just  once.  It  was  many,  many  times. 
Always  we  parted  at  my  apartment.  Always  I  parried 
his  request  to  call.  "Vivian,"  I  said  to  myself,  "he's 
beginning  to  care  for  you  and  that  cannot  be.  Remember 
who  you  are,  and  stop  this  thing  before  it  is  too  late.  Stop 
it  soon,  today,  now." 

For  Richard  Spencer  had  just  strode  into  my  office.  He 
took  my  hands  from  the  typewriter  keys  and  kissed  me. 
"There  now,  Vivian  Waldron,  if  you  won't  let  me  declare 
my  love  for  you  under  the  soft  rosy  light  of  your  pet 
bridge  lamp,  I'll  have  to  do  it  here.  You  know  the  old 
saying,  'If  business  interferes  with — '  " 

He  stopped  abruptly — sitting  on  my  desk  with  me 
crushed  into  his  embrace,  tilting  my  head  to  a  kissable 
angle — and  there  stood  Jerome  Spencer. 

I  tried  to  free  myself,  but  Richard  Spencer  held  me 
closer,  and  turning  to  the  astonished  elder  Spencer  said, 
"In  just  one  more  minute,  Dad,  I  would  have  had  Vivian's 
answer.   I  was  about  to  ask  her  to  become  my  wife." 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  astonished.  Jerome  Spencer  gazed 
fixedly  at  his  son,  who  stood  in  almost  military  attention, 
as  though  waiting  for  the  result  of  a  court  martial,  but  his 
expression  suggested  anything  but  the  fear  of  being  shot 
at  sunrise. 

I  sank  back  in  my  chair,  dazed  with  this  new  terror. 
Slowly  I  collected  scattered  senses.  A  Spencer  was  about 
to  propose  to  me.  A  son  of  Jerome  Spencer,  whose  family 
shield  was  probably  sUidded  and  glittering  with  honor, 
while  I — my  hand  moved  slowly  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
my  desk  as  though  to  obliterate  the  shadow  deepening  on 
that  fair  shield. 

Then  it  was  that  Jerome  Spencer  spoke,  an  expression 
on  his  face  I  could  not  define.  I  had  never  seen  it  before. 
"Son,  you  are  taking  from  me  the  best  stenographer  I 
ever  had." 

And  then  that  expression  I  could  not  define  spread  into 
a  smile. 

"No,  no,"  I  protested.  "That  can  never,  never  be. 
I — I  am  not  your  sort." 

"Bah!"  said  the  elder  Spencer.  "I  didn't  always  have 
money.  Once  I  was  poorer  than  the  proverbial  church 
mouse." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that.  There  is  another,  greater  reason. 
And  please  don't  ask  me." 

"Vivian,"  said  Richard  sharply,  "is  there  someone  else? 
Is  that  the  reason  you  wouldn't  let  me  come  and  see  you? 
Is  it,  Vivian?" 

Then  I  did  a  thing  that  not  one  girl  in  a  million  could 
have  done.  I  looked  into  the  honest  eyes  of  Richard 
Spencer,  that  mirrored  the  honor  of  the  man  within.  1 
looked  at  Jerome  Spencer  who,  despite  his  almost  impene- 
trable crust  of  a  reclusive  nature,  was  just  and  under- 
standing. Calmly  and  deliberately  I  faced  these  two  men 
with  the  truth. 

"I  was  born  out  of  wedlock.  Always  this  stain  has 
followed  me,  wherever  I  have  gone.  I  cannot  bring  that 
stain  to  you — and — and  another  generation." 

"Darling,"  and  Richard  moved  as  if  to  come  to  me,  but 
Jerome  Spencer  put  out  a  detaining  hand.  It  seemed 
ages  before  he  spoke.  The  quiet  seemed  deep  with  a 
sacred  holiness,  out  of  which  the  elder  Spencer  was  trying 
to  detach  a  certain  something — painful,  perhaps.  He 
seemed  to  bow  in  great  reverence  to  the  thought.  Slowly 
he  raised  his  head.  His  eyes  sought  mine  for  an  instant, 
and  then  they  rested  lingeringly  upon  his  son. 

"I,  too,  was  born  out  of  wedlock." 

And  before  either  of  us  could  (Continued  on  pagp  71 ) 
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fivoree  him,  he  consented.  He  re- 
alized, too,  poor  Bill,  that  we  hadn'1 
been  meant  for  each  other.  The 
vorcfe  was  secured  quietly  in  one  /)f 
those\humane  states  that  included  /in- 
compatibility" as  a  ground.  /We 
parted,  110  longer  husband  and  wtfe  but 
still  friends.  We  were  both  big/enough 
for  that. 

Tonight  k  am  seeing  Bob  Ashbrook 
again.  He  has  arranged  quire  a  thrill- 
ing evening— -^dinner,  the  yopera  and 
then  a  night  cluV.  A  new  sfown  of  soft, 
gleaming  egg-she\l  satin  h/ngs  ready  in 
my  closet.  A  boxVhas  j/st  come  from 
the  florist  and  in  it\s  afi  exquisite  cor- 
sage of  orchids. 

But  I  am  sad  as  I  JSegin  to  dress.  I 
know  why  Bob  has  planned  everything 
so  carefully.  He  isAietermined  to  make 
this  a  perfect  e-wening,  perfect  as  a 
background  for  /lis  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. 

It  will  be  p/easant  to  be  Vith  him 
and  I  know  we  will  enjoy  ourselves 
thoroughly.  /But  I  will  have  to\  refuse 
him,  as  I  have  refused  the  others,  al- 
though I  /are  more  for  Bob  tha\  for 
anyone  else. 

How  oan  I  marry  him?  He  lovesVne 
and  I  oannot  love  again.  The  memory 
of  Bill,  the  precious  love  I  gave  hii 
those/  first  moments  of  our  happiness)* 
the  noy  I  tasted  so  briefly  in  my  little 
home  stand  between  me  and  Bob— and 
abways  will. 

The  End 


Out  of  Wedlock 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

say  a  word,  he  had  strode  from  the 
room,  closing  the  door  softly  after  him- 
self. 

DID  I  say  at  the  beginning  of  my 
story  that  nobody  wanted  me? 
Not  many  feet  from  where  I  am 
writing  is  a  blue  bassinet.  From  within 
come  the  warning  sounds  that  Jerome 
Richard  Spencer  is  waking  up.  I  can 
see  his  tiny  fists  waving  protestingly 
in  the  air ;  the  baby  sign  language  that 
it  is  time  to  eat. 

'From  the  living  room  I  can  hear  the 
sound  of  a  newspaper  being  folded.  It 
is  Richard.  When  he  is  home,  it  is  his 
especially  imposed  duty  to  greet  his 
son's  waking  moments,  and  to  bring 
him  to  me. 

The  protesting  has  stopped  and  given 
way  to  satisfied  cooing,  glad  that  his 
baby  sign  language  has  been  under- 
stood. I  know  that  Richard  is  standing 
in  rapt  admiration  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful baby  this  world  has  ever  known. 
But  admiration  has  no  place  in  the 
young  life  of  Jerome  Richard  Spencer. 
He  is  wig-wagging  baby  signals  again 
to  a  daddy  who  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand. 

"Well,  well,  well,  daddy's  little  man 
is  hungry.  I  know  who  you  want.  You 
want  your  mother." 

Can  I  look  into  those  trusting,  blue 
eyes,  and  feel  those  tiny  clutching 
hands  and  honestly  say — nobody  wants 
me? 

The  End 
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My  Glorious  Folly 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

shut  off  the  lights?    I  can't  see!" 

Tim's  voice  rose  in  a  terrified  scream. 
"But  the  lights  are  on,  Mr.  Farrell! 
God  in  heaven,  you've  blinded  your- 
self!" 

WHEN  you're  lying  flat  on  your 
back  on  a  hospital  bed,  with  no 
dawn  and  no  twilight  to  mark  the  day's 
progress,  you  lose  count  of  time.  How- 
ever, I  had  my  own  way  of  keeping 
track  of  the  hours.  Day  was  the  time 
that  Elinor  sat  beside  me  with  her  slim 
soft  fingers  on  mine.  Night  was  the 
time  when  she  was  gone.  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  was  by  the  calendar  before 
the  bandage  was  cautiously  taken  from 
my  eyes  and  I  was  told  that  within  a 
few  months  I  would  have  perfect  vision 
again.  When  the  doctor  left  the  room, 
Elinor  perched  herself  on  my  chair. 
"Oh,  Jimmy,  I'm  so  happy!" 
"Yes?  Then  why  are  you  crying?" 
"I'm  not  crying!"  she  retorted  indig- 
nantly. "Anyhow,  if  you  were  a  gen- 
tleman, you  wouldn't  notice  it!  How 
could  you  tell,  dear?" 

"I  know  every  note  in  your  voice  by 
this  time.  Elinor,  you've  been  a 
mighty  good  little  pal  to  stick  to  me 
these  last  weeks,  but  now  that  every- 
thing is  coming  out  all  right,  it's  time 
you  went  back  to  your  job." 

"My  job!"  She  stopped  curling  a  lock 
of  my  hair  over  her  finger  and  gave  it 
a  sharp  tug.  "There  ain't  no  such 
animal.  I  resigned  long  ago!  Because 
the  mule  I'm  going  to  marry  wants  a 
clinging  vine  for  a  wife.  How.ever,  my 
last  stroke  of  business  wasn't  so  bad. 
I  got  Flagler  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
give  you  seven  thousand  for  your  for- 
mula, and  five  per  cent  of  the  profits." 

I  sat  bolt  upright  so  suddenly,  that  I 
almost  knocked  her  off  her  perch. 
"When  did  this  happen?" 

"The  day  you  tried  to  blow  yourself 
up!  You  remember  that  night  at  your 
brother's.  I  heard  you  telling  him  you 
didn't  have  your  agreement  in  writing. 
I've  seen  Flagler  pull  some  mighty  dirty 
tricks  on  the  other  boys,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  your  contract  in  black  and  white 
before  Monday  when  you  handed  over 
the  formula.  That  was  a  lawyer  friend 
of  mine  you  caught  me  telephoning  to. 
I  met  him  at  my  hotel  that  same  night, 
and  had  him  call  on  Flagler  as  your 
legal  representative.  Now  what  do  I 
get,  a  kiss  or  a  clip  on  the  chin?" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  night 
instead  of  letting  me  think — " 

"I  know  what  you  were  thinking.  As 
though  I'd  swap  you  for  a  couple  of 
Oriental  rugs  and  a  glass-enclosed 
shower!  How  could  I  tell  you?  You 
wouldn't  allow  a  mere  female  to  put 
you  wise  to  anything.  Do  you  think 
your  other  collar  will  be  back  from  the 
laundry  next  week  in  time  for  the  wed- 
ding?" 

"But,  Elinor,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  doing.   This. is — folly!" 

"Maybe,  but  such  glorious  folly!" 

And,  with  her  cheek  pressed  against 
mine,  wouldn't  I  have  been  a  goof  to 
protest  further! 

The  End 
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32  years.    One  graduate  has  charge 
of  a  ten-bed  hospital.  Another  saved 
J  400  while  learning.    Equipment  included.    Open  to  all 
over  18  and  under  60  years.    Money-back  agreement. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Please  send  me  your  free,  fascinating  booklet,  "Splendid 
Opportunities  in  Nursing,"  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 
Dept.  14910     160  1  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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